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1971-72  School  Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

7  Tuesday    Teachers  Report 

for  duty 

7  Tuesday    Travel  day 

for  Students 

8  Wednesday    Classes  Begin 

24  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 
26  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

OCTOBER 

8  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 

10  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

22  Friday    Children  Travel 

Home  (After  12:00) 

26  Tuesday    Children  Travel  Back 

27  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

NOVEMBER 

5  Friday    End  of  First  Quarter 

12  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 

14  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

24  Wednesday    Children  Travel 

Home   (After  12:00) 
for  Thanksgiving 


28  Sunday    Children  Travel  Back 

29  Monday    Classes  Resume 

DECEMBER 

20  Monday    Christmas  Dress 

Rehearsal 

22  Wednesday    Christmas  Program 

23  Thursday    Children  Travel  Home 

(Any  Time) 

JANUARY 

3  Monday    Children  Travel  Back 

4  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

21  Friday    End  of  Semester 

22  Saturday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Tobogganing  at  Sun  Mtn. 

23  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

FEBRUARY 

1 1  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 

13  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

18  Friday    Children  Travel 

Home  (After  12:00) 

2 1  Monday    _  Children  Travel  Back 

22  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

MARCH 

18  Saturday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Klondike  Derby 

30  Thursday    End  of  Third  Quarter 


Boy  Scouts  meet  every  Friday  afternoon, 
3:25  to  5:00. 

Junior  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 

meets  every  second  and  fourth  Thursday  of 
the  month,  8  p.m. 

Bluebirds  meet  every  Friday  afternoon,  2:30 
to  3:30. 


Cub  Scouts  meet  every  Friday  afternoon, 
3:00  to  4:30. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  meet  every  Friday  after- 
noon, 3:00  to  4:00. 

Junior  High  Camp  Fire  Girls  meet  every  Fri- 
day afternoon,  3:45  to  5:00. 

Explorers,  Department  of  Visually  Impaired, 

meet  every  Wednesday  night,  8  p.m.. 
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A  Tribute  to  Dr.  Powr'ie  V.  Doctor 


cIiDonHlleiiTlOitli  Q  SiagkTurpos9 

By  Edward  C.  Merrill 

President,  Gallaudet  College,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.C. 


ON  JULY  30,  1971,  a  reception  was  held  at 
rinstitut  National  des  jeunes  sourds 
in  Paris,  France,  for  officials,  board  members 
and  dignitaries  attending  the  Sixth  Congress 
of  the  World  Federation  of  the  Deaf.  The 
setting  was  most  appropriate,  for  this  school 
is  known  as  the  oldest  school  for  the  deaf 
in  the  world.  Its  building  is  old  and  massive, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  It  is  in  and 
among  the  Sorbonne  in  that  section  of  Paris 
known  as  the  Latin  Quarter.  In  the  courtyard 
stands  an  impressive  statue  of  the  Abbe 
de  I'Epee  who  first  taught  deaf  people  and 
who  was  responsible  for  establishing  this 
school. 

Standing  near  the  statue  was  a  man  who 
obviously  knew  most  of  the  people  present 
on  this  occasion.  He  was  greeting  them  with 
enthusiasm  tempered  only  by  his  own  stature 
and  dignity,  and  he  was  introducing  them  to 
each  other.  Although  he  was  the  life  of  the 
party,  behind  each  introduction  and  his 
humor  was  a  thrust  of  purpose,  the  possi- 
bility of  some  development  on  the  interna- 
tional level  that  could  make  a  positive  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  deaf  people.  Dr.  Powrie 
V.  Doctor  was  performing  in  the  true  sense 
of  a  statesman.  His  confidence,  his  finesse, 
and  the  results  were  never  in  doubt. 

On  Saturday,  July  31,  Dr.  Powrie  V.  Doctor 
was  up  and  about.  With  a  close  friend  and 
associate,  Mr.  Roger  Sydenham,  secretary- 


general  of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Deaf,  he  was  again  exchanging  ideas  and 
developing  those  ties  which  must  be  good 
and  which  must  be  renewed  to  span  thousand 
of  miles.  Thinking  of  others,  his  first  task  was 
to  go,  with  Mr.  Sydenham,  to  mail  letters  and 
packages.  On  the  way  back  to  his  room  in  the 
hotel,  quickly,  quietly,  and  peacefully,  he 
passed  away.  He  had  a  close  friend  at  his 
side;  he  was  attending  an  international  con- 
ference for  the  deaf;  he  was  discussing  excit- 
ing plans  and  projects  for  the  future;  he  saw, 
finally,  new  horizons  for  deaf  people.  He  left 
us  within  two  blocks  of  the  grave  of  the  Abbe 
de  I'Epee  in  the  Church  of  St.  Roch  on  rue 
St.  Honore. 

On  Monday,  August  16,  Dr.  Powrie  V.  Doc- 
tor was  buried  in  the  Poplar  Grove  Cemetery 
in  Belleville,  Kansas.  In  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  a  simple  graveside  rite  was  held  in 
the  midst  of  approximately  50  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  relatives. 

Thus,  another  man  whose  contributions, 
like  those  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  are  inesti- 
mable— except  for  the  obvious  fact  that  they 
have  enriched  the  lives  of  both  deaf  and 
hearing  people — has  gone  from  us.  These 
two  men  with  a  single  purpose  and  commit- 
ment are  separated  now  only  by  the  cen- 
turies. How  fortunate  we  are  to  have  had  Dr. 
Powrie  V.  Doctor  when  we  needed  him  so 
much, 
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Dr.  Powrie  V.  Doctor 
Dies  at  Paris  Meeting 


Dr.  Powrie  V.  Doctor,  67,  distinguished  edu- 
cator of  the  deaf  who  taught  at  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege 43  years,  died  on  Saturday,  July  31, 
while  attending  the  World  Federation  of  the 
Deaf  Congress  in  Paris,  France.  He  became 
ill  in  his  room  at  the  Hotel  Normandy  and  was 
pronounced  dead  on  arrival  at  a  French  hos- 
pital. 

Professor  of  government  and  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Government  of  Gallaudet 
College,  Dr.  Doctor  also  was  acting  dean  of 
the  Gallaudet  Graduate  School  for  the  1970- 
71  academic  year.  He  became  an  instructor 
in  English  and  history  at  the  world's  only 
liberal  arts  college  for  the  deaf  in  1928  upon 
his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Kansas. 

An  internationally-known  authority  on  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf.  Dr.  Doctor  was  editor  of 
the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  from  1948 
to  1968  and  assistant  editor  from  1940  to 
1948.  The  Annals  is  the  oldest  journal  on 
deafness  in  the  world  and  the  oldest  educa- 
tional journal  in  the  United  States. 

"In  the  death  of  Powrie  V.  Doctor,  Gallau- 
det College  has  lost  its  most  beloved,  world- 
wide emissary  of  good  will  and  service  to 
the  deaf,"  said  Dr.  R.  Orin  Cornett,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Gallaudet  College.  "Revered  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike,  he  was  respected  by 
educators  of  the  deaf  everywhere.  He  was  a 
master  teacher  who  warmly  welcomed  visi- 
tors to  his  classroom  where  he  both  inspired 
and  entertained  with  consummate  skill.  He 
cannot  be  replaced,  but  his  memory  will  be 
treasured," 

Dr.  Doctor  participated  in  many  interna- 
tional meetings  of  the  deaf  and  educators  of 
the  deaf,  including  the  International  Congress 
of  the  Deaf  in  Stockholm  in  1970,  the  World 
Federation  of  the  Deaf  Congress  in  Warsaw 
in  1967,  and  the  International  Congress  on 
Psychology  in  Moscow  in  1966.  He  was  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  International  Congress 
on  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States 
in  1963. 


A  prolific  writer  and  lecturer  on  education 
of  the  deaf.  Dr.  Doctor  conducted  more  than 
100  workshops  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in 
the  United  States.  He  had  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  Heidelberg  University, 
and  the  University  of  Tokyo,  as  well  as  many 
in  the  United  States.  He  also  taught  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Georgetown  University. 

He  had  served  on  the  editorial  committee 
of  the  Volta  Review,  the  official  journal  of  the 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the 
Deaf,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Competencies  of  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

A  popular  figure  on  the  Gallaudet  College 
campus.  Dr.  Doctor  was  faculty  marshal  for 
the  college  commencement  exercises  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  carried  the  mace 
which  had  been  created — at  his  urging — for 
the  installation  of  the  College's  fourth  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Edward  C.  Merrill  Jr.,  in  October 

1969.  The  mace  contained  wood  from  three 
historic  buildings  associated  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf — the  Gallaudet  Chapel  Tow- 
er, the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  oldest  school  for  the  deaf  in  this 
country,  and  the  church  in  Feuges,  France, 
where  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee  first  taught  the 
deaf  more  than  250  years  ago. 

Dr.  Doctor  was  presented  the  William  Gas- 
ton Award  as  an  outstanding  educator  by  the 
Georgetown  University  Alumni  Association  in 

1970.  The  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association  honored  him  in  recognition  of  his 
"40  years  of  achievements  and  service  for  the 
deaf"  in  1969. 

He  also  had  been  cited  by  the  Convention 
of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  the 
Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege Board  of  Directors.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
ference of  Executives  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  presented  him  with  its  Edward 
Allen  Fay  Award  in  1961. 
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Dr.  Doctor  had  received  masters  of  arts 
degrees  from  George  Washington  University 
and  Gallaudet  College,  a  Ph.D.  from  George- 
town University,  and  honorary  doctorates 
from  Gallaudet  and  Gonzaga  College  High 
School,  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  listed  in 
American  Men  of  Science,  the  Directory  of 
American  Scholars,  the  Directory  of  Interna- 
tional Biography,  Who's  Who  in  American 
Education,  and  Who's  Who  in  the  South  and 
Southwest. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club,  the 
Alumni  Board  of  Governors  of  Georgetown 
University,  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  the  American  Speech 
and  Hearing  Association,  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf,  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association, 
the  National  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
Phi  Alpha  Theta  honorary  society,  and  All 
Souls  Unitarian  Church. 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 


Finding  the  Forgotten 

To  help  find  250  "forgotten"  deaf-blind 
persons  in  Spain  was  a  key  objective  of  Dr. 
Richard  Kinney,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Mrs. 
Jean  Ridenour,  the  school's  director  of  public 
relations,  during  a  recent  consultative  mis- 
sion to  Madrid. 

"In  the  United  States,"  Dr.  Kinney  ex- 
plained, "we  know  that  for  every  100  blind 
persons  with  normal  hearing  there  is  at  least 
one  deaf-blind  child  or  adult.  By  this  ratio,  we 
can  infer  that  Spain  may  well  have  over  300 
such  doubly  handicapped  individuals,  yet 
less  than  50  are  known  to  the  schools  and 
agencies  that  could  help  them." 

Working  closely  with  officials  of  the  Span- 
ish National  Organization  for  the  Blind,  Dr. 
Kinney  became  the  first  deaf-blind  person 
interviewed  for  Spanish  TV,  illustrating  meth- 
ods of  communication  by  touch  that  have 
proved  invaluable  in  his  own  life.  The  Madrid 
press  also  cooperated  by  featuring  articles 
stressing  that  total  blindness  plus  total  deaf- 
ness need  no  longer  be  an  insurmountable 
handicap. 


The  Hadley  School  will  send  single  copies 
of  "Contact!,  How  to  Communicate  by  Touch 
With  Deaf-Blind  Persons,"  a  handy  pocket- 
size  instruction  chart,  upon  request  without 
charge.  Address  requests  to: 

Department  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 

Hadley  School  for  the  Blind 

700  Elm  St.,  Winnetka.  III.,  60093 


Tryouts  for  XII 
World  Games  Are  Set 

Mr.  Ranee  Henderson,  superintendent  of 
the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  has 
responded  with  an  enthusiastic  "YES"  to 
Chairman  Art  Kruger's  request  to  hold  the 
2nd  National  Tryouts  at  the  Morganton,  N.C., 
institution. 

The  first  National  World  Games  for  the 
Deaf  Tryouts  were  held  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  1968. 

Bill  Simpson,  principal  of  the  Vocational 
Department  and  Marvin  Tuttle,  football  and 
track  coach,  have  been  selected  as  co-chair- 
men of  the  Morganton  Tryouts. 

The  dates  for  the  tryouts  are  June  28,  29, 
30,  July  1,  1972.  Competition  will  be  in  track 
and  field,  swimming,  wrestling  and  volleyball. 
With  the  exception  of  wrestling,  competition 
is  planned  for  women  as  well  as  men.  In 
tennis,  the  four  top  men  and  four  top  women 
tennis  players  will  be  asked  to  compete  only 
to  determine  each  indivdual's  world  ranking. 

Winners  in  the  Morganton  Classic  will  carry 
the  Ail-American  Deaf  label,  and  will  receive 
priority  consideration  for  selection  to  the 
1973  Malmo  team. 

Participants  in  thp  Morganton  Tryouts  must 
pay  their  own  travel  expenses  to  the  meet. 
Local  organizations  or  committees  and 
schools  are  urged  to  sponsor  the  appearance 
of  worthy  athletes.  Fees  for  ten  meals  and 
four  nights'  lodging  will  be  $17.50.  An  entry 
fee  of  $.50,  making  a  total  of  $18.00  must  be 
paid  before  April  1,  1972,  and  sent  to  Chair- 
man Kruger. 

For  further  information  and  entry  blanks, 
interested  athletes  and  their  coaches  are 
requested  to  write  to: 

Art  Kruger,  Chairman,  USA  World  Games 
for  the  Deaf  Committee,  7530  Tampton  Ave., 
No.  303,  West  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90046. 
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How  Is  Our  New  School  Coming  Along? 


As  If  Looked  on  September  15fh,  1971 


The  Exterior  During  the  First  Week  of  August,  1 97 1 
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How  Is  Our  New  School  Coming  Along? 


ONE-WAY  MIRROR  THERE-The  large  rectan- 
gular  opening  is  where  the  one-way  mirror  will 
be.  There  will  be  such  a  mirror  for  each  room  so 
that  visitors  may  tour  the  school  without  inter- 
rupting the  classes  in  progress.  (Photo  by  R. 
Mullins) 


MEDIA  CENTER— This  will  be  the  medio  center 
of  the  new  school  when  it  is  finished.  This  was 
how  it  looked  August,  1971.  (Photo  by  R.  Mul- 
lins) 


THE  UNDERGROUND-This  was  the  condition 
of  the  basement  in  August,  1971.  This  is  where 
the  general  recreation  area  will  be.  (Photo  by  R. 
Mullins) 


FACE-LIFTING— The  landscaping  crew  is  shown 
at  work  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  school. 
Since  then  grass  has  sprouted  and  the  area 
looks  very  green.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 
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Miss  Rankin  Retires 


Miss  Ada  Rankin,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
for  19  years,  was  honored  fc  her  retirement 
from  the  teaching  profession  at  a  banquet  In 
June  of  1971. 


MISS  ADA  RANKIN 

Miss  Rankin  is  a  veteran  teacher  of  the 
deaf.  Upon  her  graduation  from  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University,  she  trained  to  teach  the 
deaf  at  the  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan- 
ton,  North  Carolina.  She  remained  in  North 
Carolina  several  years,  teaching  beginning 
classes  and  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades. 
After  North  Carolina,  Miss  Rankin  moved  to 
Malone,  New  York,  where  she  taught  high 
school  speech  and  speech  reading. 

Following  her  experience  in  New  York,  she 
went  to  the  Iowa  School  where  she  taught 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  grade  students. 

After  her  tenure  in  Iowa,  she  moved  to 
Maine  where  she  taught  beginners.  The  last 
move  in  her  educational  career  was  cross 
country  to  Montana  where  she  taught  begin- 
ners in  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Great  Fails 
until  her  retirement. 

Following  is  a  resolution  from  the  Montana 
State  Board  of  Education,  Dolores  Colburg, 
secretary,  honoring  the  retirement  of  Miss 
Ada  Rankin: 


A  RESOLUTION 
HONORING  THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
MISS  ADA  RANKIN 
WHEREAS,  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  Montana  have  been 
informed  of  the  retirement  of  Miss  Ada  Rank- 
in, teacher  at  the  Montana  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and 

WHEREAS,  Miss  Rankin  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  teacher  and  gave  freely  of  her 
time  and  interest  to  her  duties  connected  with 
deaf  children,  and 

WHEREAS,  her  devotion  to  the  welfare  and 
education  of  deaf  students  has  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  Montana  education  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  desires  to  rec- 
ord here  its  appreciation  of  her  accomplish- 
ments during  the  period  of  her  long  and 
dedicated  service,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
resolution  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
records  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
meeting  of  July  12,  1971. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  MONTANA 
By:  Dolores  Colburg,  Secretary 


Robert  G.  Sanderson  Receives 
Daniel  Cloud  Award 

Robert  G.  Sanderson  of  Roy,  Utah,  has 
been  awarded  the  Daniel  T.  Cloud  Memorial 
Leadership  Award  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  the  education  and  welfare  of 
deaf  persons  in  the  U.S.  He  received  the 
honor  at  ceremonies  at  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College. 

Sanderson  is  coordinator  of  Services  for 
the  Deaf,  Division  of  Adult  Education  and 
Training,  Utah  State  Board  of  Education.  He 
was  president  of  the  10,000-member  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf  from  1964  to  1968, 
and  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer 
on  the  problems  of  deafness. 

The  Cloud  Award  is  given  annually  to  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  field  of  deafness 
rehabilitation  and  education. 
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Definitions  of  Methodology 
In  Education  of  Deaf 

By  Robert  G.  Sanderson 

CoordtnatOT,  Services  for  the  Deaf,  Division  of  Adult  Education  and  Training,  Utah  State  Board  of  Education 


Since  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
on  the  meaning  of  certain  terms  being  used 
(and  misused)  in  education  of  the  deaf  today, 
the  following  definitions  should  be  of  interest: 

ORAL  METHOD:  Refers  to  the  use  of 
speech,  speechreading,  hearing  aids  and  the 
usual  blackboard  writing. 

COMBINED  METHOD:  Refers  to  the  use  of 
speech,  speechreading,  hearing  aids,  finger- 
spelling  and  blackboard  writing.  (Also  known 
as  the  Rochester  Method,  with  some  minor 
variations.) 

SIMULTANEOUS  METHOD:  Refers  to  the 
use  of  speech,  speechreading,  hearing  aids, 
fingerspelling,  the  language  of  signs  and 
blackboard  writing. 

The  methods  are  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  students  and  teachers,  and  the 
child  and  the  parents. 

COMBINED  SYSTEM:  Refers  to  the  resi- 
dential school,  usually,  that  has  an  oral  pre- 
school, oral  primary  department  and  a  simul- 
taneous advanced  or  high  school  department, 
i.e.,  a  combination  of  both  oral  and  simultan- 
eous methods  within  the  same  school.  Most 
state  residential  schools  for  the  deaf  have 
had  the  combined  system,  with  some  varia- 
tions, until  recently.  (1) 

TOTAL  COMMUNICATION  CONCEPT:  This 
is  the  name  given  to  that  system  that  has 
been  known  to  exist  and  to  have  been  pro- 
ducing remarkable  results  for  many  years, 
but  only  recently  has  been  formally  recog- 
nized by  a  number  of  schools.  (2)  This  formal 
recognition  has  been  accorded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  professional  direction  and  guidance 
should  be  given  to  develop  and  refine  a  suc- 
cessful educational  system. 

Elements  of  the  total  communication  sys- 
tem include. 

Manual  English:  (signs  and  fingerspelling 
in  proper  grammatical  form  and  proper  Eng- 
lish syntax)  along  with  speech  used  by  all 


people  vi/ithin  the  environment  of  the  child — 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  teachers, 
houseparents  and  supervisors — with  constant 
monitoring  and  correction.  The  principle  here 
is  that  the  important  people  in  the  child's 
environment  (and  not  merely  in  the  class- 
room) are  able  to  give  him  meaningful  help 
if  they  understand  his  attempts  to  communi- 
cate. For  example,  if  the  child  signs,  "Bird,  I 
see!"  the  adult  immediately  responds, 
"Where?  O'  yes,  that  is  a  lovely  bird.  You 
have  sharp  eyes.  The  right  way  to  say  it  is,  'i 
see  a  bird'."  The  adult  asks  the  child  to  re- 
peat it  and  the  lesson  is  over.  This  is  more 
effective  than  an  angry  response  from  an 
adult,  "Don't  use  signs,  they  are  nasty,  they 
are  for  dumb  people  who  can't  talk,"  or  a 
long,  painful  lesson  in  speechreading  and 
speech,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  immedi- 
ately clear  to  the  child.  It  is  vital  that  the  child 
immediately  understands  everything  (3).  If  he 
understands,  then  the  stage  is  set  for  the 
introduction  of  professional  guidance,  in: 

Speech  training:  A  tremendous  research 
effort  has  been  made  in  speech  training  by 
numerous  universities  (4).  A  weli-trained, 
speech-teaching  team  must  be  a  part  of  the 
total  communication  concept.  Such  teachers 
must  have  friendly,  understanding  personali- 
ties, and  be  able  to  communicate  with  manual 
English  so  that  they  can  explain  and  explain, 
and  encourage.  At  all  cost  negative  tech- 
niques should  be  avoided;  a  teacher  who 
punishes  a  child  for  gesturing  during  a 
"speech  class"  will  set  up  resistance  toward 
speech  that  will  last  for  a  lifetime. 

Educational  audiologists:  Such  personnel 
should  be  available  to  be  checking  frequently 
on  the  performance  of  hearing  aids,  ear 
molds,  battery  life,  and  to  be  sure  that  the 
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CHARLES  "Chuck''  WRIGHT 

"Chucl<"  Wright  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Montana,  and  attended  Absarokee  grade 
and  high  schools.  At  Northern  Montana  Col- 
lege he  completed  a  vocational  certification 
in  electronics.  Later,  he  received  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Secondary  Education  from  East- 
ern Montana  College  at  Billings. 

Chuck  has  worked  previously  at  the  Mon- 
tana School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  as  a  voca- 
tional instructor  and  work  experience  coordi- 
nator. He  left  the  school  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  Northern  Colorado  (U.N.C.),  Greeley, 
Colorado,  to  do  graduate  work  in  education 
for  the  visually  handicapped,  including  en- 
trance to  the  Resource  Mobility  and  Orienta- 
tion Training  Program,  unique  only  to  U.N.C. 
He  completed  his  Master  of  Arts  work  in 
spring,  1970. 

Last  year  Mr.  Wright  was  employed  by  the 
Simi  Public  Schools  in  California  as  an  itin- 
erant resource  teacher  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. This  is  Mr.  Wright's  present  status 
at  the  MSDB. 

Mr.  Wright  is  married  and  his  wife,  Alice 
Sue,  is  employed  as  a  speech  therapist  in  the 
Great  Falls  Public  Schools. 


New  Staff 


Karen  Screnar  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Great  Falls  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  elementary  education.  She  is  teaching 
primary  children  in  the  Department  of  Visually 
Handicapped. 


Karen  is  married  to  Terry  Screnar,  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant,  serving  as  the  control- 
ler at  Blue  Cross  of  Montana.  Both  Karen  and 
Terry  are  natives  of  Helena,  Montana.  They 
graduated  from  Helena  High  School. 


(Mrs.)  GINA  MATTSON 
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Mrs.  Gina  Mattson  was  born  and  raised  in 
Flint,  Michigan.  She  graduated  from  Northern 
High  School,  then  moved  West.  She  gradu- 
ated from  Eastern  Montana  College  in  Bil- 
lings with  a  major  in  Special  Education.  Last 
summer  she  began  her  graduate  studies  in 
the  area  of  visually  handicapped  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College.  Being  the  mother  of  two 
sons,  her  main  interests  lie  in  children  which 
incorporates  her  extreme  interest  in  all  ex- 
ceptional children  and  the  psychology  of  their 
play.  In  her  spare  time,  which  is  most  infre- 
quent, she  will  get  out  her  art  supplies,  and  do 
pictures  in  the  various  media  of  pastels,  oils, 
and  acrylics.  She  also  derives  great  pleasure 
from  music  and,  once  in  a  while,  utter  silence. 


fMrs.j  SYLVIA  LAFFOON 

Mrs.  Laffoon  graduated  from  Minot  State 
College  the  summer  of  1971  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  elementary  education 
and  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Her  teacher 
training  included  a  practicum  at  the  North 
Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Devils  Lake. 

In  addition  to  her  teaching  responsibilities, 
Mrs.  Laffoon  is  the  mother  of  four  children, 
Mark,  14;  Laurie,  12;  Marcie,  10;  and  Mike,  8. 
Mr.  Laffoon  is  an  engineer  with  the  Boeing 
Company  and  is  presently  working  at  Minot, 
North  Dakota,  on  the  Minuteman  III  Missile 
System. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laffoon  are  native  Mon- 
tanans  and  have  called  Great  Falls  "home" 
for  the  past  six  years  despite  the  many  moves 
required  of  Minuteman  workers. 


RICHARD  FEE 

The  war  had  only  been  over  a  few  months 
when  a  giant  star  was  seen  hovering  above  a 
Philadelphia  hospital.  It  was  December  28, 
and  within  those  hospital  walls  a  historic 
event  was  taking  place — the  birth  of  Richard 
Fee.  From  these  humble  beginnings  every- 
thing was  downhill.  He  was  raised  in  South 
Jersey,  Bellmawr,  New  Jersey,  and  lived  a 
somewhat  normal  life  until  graduation  from 
high  school. 

At  the  tender  age  of  17  he  decided  to  leave 
the  East  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West. 
After  traveling  as  far  as  Oklahoma,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and 
being  fascinated  by  the  world  around  him, 
studied  history  for  3V2  years  until  he  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for  expulsion. 

Being  struck  once  again  by  wanderlust,  he 
reached  England  and  then  returned  to  Okla- 
homa, still  searching  for  a  future.  He  visited  a 
medical  center  where  some  deaf  children 
were  being  taught.  Instantly,  he  decided  to 
become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

That  summer,  and  the  next  fall  and  spring, 
he  attended  a  teacher  training  center  at  Okla- 
homa College  of  Liberal  Arts  during  the  day, 
and  attended  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at 
night  for  other  educational  stimulation. 

With  a  temporary  teaching  certificate  in 
hand,  he  sought  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
and  found  himself  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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A  teacher  had  decided  to  have  her  baby 
during  the  spring  and  consequently  had 
to  ieave  her  teaching  duties  rather  suddenly. 
After  teaching  the  spring  and  summer  terms, 
the  Michigan  people  assisted  him  in  making 
the  decision  against  staying  for  the  regular 
school  year. 

Since  teachers  were  still  being  sought  in 
Texas,  he  allowed  himseif  to  be  drafted  into 
the  educational  system  of  Trinity  University's 
Sunshine  Cottage  in  San  Antonio.  He  really 
enjoyed  his  work  in  the  South  but  was  offered 
an  unusual  job  teaching  a  seven-year-old  deaf 
boy  in  Hong  Kong. 

As  a  result,  he  left  San  Antonio  to  see  how 
toys  are  made.  After  spending  13  months  with 
this  Chinese  family  teaching  their  little  boy, 
he  gained  some  valuable  lessons — the  most 
important  of  which  is  never  teach  one  child 
all  day  for  10  months  without  a  break,  or 
better  yet,  never  teach  one  boy  in  one  room. 

Having  completed  his  contract  and  finding 
no  real  desire  in  teaching  this  child  for  an- 
other eternity,  he  sought  a  new  and  exciting 
position.  As  luck  would  have  it  he  was  offered 
a  contract  in  Montana  and  there  has  lived 
happily  ever  after. 


MICHAEL  "Mike''  THBSEN 


Michael  Theisen  was  born  in  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  on  March  22,  1949.  He  has  lived  in 
Montana  all  his  life  except  for  2  years  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  when  he  was  too  young  to 
remember. 

Mr.  Theisen  graduated  from  Great 
Falls  Central  High  School  in  1967  after  which 
he  spent  2  years  at  Mt.  Angel  Seminary  in 
Oregon.  He  transferred  to  Gonzaga  University 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  where  he  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  psychology,  May,  1971. 

Mr.  Theisen  likes  sports,  travel  and  carpen- 
try. He  is  proud  to  be  working  with  the  Mon- 
tana School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 


(Miss)  PATRICIA  MORAN 

Miss  Moran  was  born  in  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, where  she  attended  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf.  After  fulfilling  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  the  California  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Pat  attended  Gallaudet  College 
and  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
drama,  in  addition  to  her  educational  back- 
ground, Pat  has  a  long  list  of  technical  ex- 
perience which  includes  store  manager,  light- 
ing technician,  makeup,  and  house  manager. 

Last  summer  Pat  attended  the  National 
Theater  of  the  Deaf's  school  session  in  Con- 
necticut. Her  studies  concentrated  on  the 
technical  program.  This  year  she  hopes  to 
give  drama  lessons  to  the  children  of  this 
school  and  direct  the  annual  Christmas  pro- 
gram. 
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Pat  works  as  a  counselor-teacher  under  a 
newly  initiated  Title  I  program.  She  is  inter- 
ested in  this  position  because  she  is  deaf 
herself  and  has  a  very  deep  desire  to  improve 
the  understanding  of  the  deaf  person  as  well 
as  those  around  him. 


(Miss)  BARBARA  HONG 

Miss  Hong  is  a  native  of  North  Dakota.  She 
received  her  high  school  diploma  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Devils  Lake  in  1966. 
The  following  school  year  she  attended  Gal- 
laudet  College  and  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  mathematics. 

Barbara  states  "I  always  wanted  to  work 
with  deaf  children  because  I  am  deaf  and  I 
know  deaf  children  need  deaf  adults.  Now  I 
feel  the  job  I  have  is  a  challenge."  Barbara 
is  working  under  an  innovative  Title  I  project 
developed  at  this  school. 


ARTHUR  "Art"  DIGNAN 


Arthur  Dignan  came  to  the  Montana  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  as  a  counselor  under 
our  current  Title  I  program.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  sociology,  and  has  attended  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  in  North- 
ridge,  California,  where  he  studied  two  spe- 
cial education  courses  before  coming  to 
Great  Falls.  His  goal  in  the  future  is  to  be  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  obtain  his  Master's 
Degree  in  Special  Education. 

Mr.  Dignan  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
ida, in  1939,  and  his  parents  and  one  brother 
are  also  deaf.  For  seven  years  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  printer,  after  graduating  from 
the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  in  1958. 

Art  thinks  that  Montana  is  an  ideal  place 
to  live,  he  loves  the  outdoor  activities,  espe- 
cially snow  skiing,  and  he  is  anxious  to  visit 
the  ski  resorts  throughout  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 


JAMES  "Jim"  KIESOW 

Jim  Kiesow  was  born  and  raised  in  Water- 
loo, Wisconsin.  He  attended  Waterloo  High 
School  where  he  was  active  in  athletics, 
drama,  and  student  government.  Jim  attended 
Wisconsin  State  University  at  River  Falls 
where  he  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Speech  Therapy.  While  at  River  Falls, 
Jim  played  varsity  football  and  was  active  in 
Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  honorary  speech  therapy 
fraternity,  and  Phi  Sigma  Epsilon  social  fra- 
ternity. 
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His  professional  experience  includes  a  year 
as  speech  therapist  and  assistant  football  and 
basketball  coach  at  Juneau,  Wisconsin.  Just 
before  coming  to  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  in  Great  Falls,  Jim  was  em- 
ployed as  a  first-grade  teacher  in  the  depart- 
ment for  the  deaf  in  the  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
school  system. 

COSD  Seeks  Data 
On  TV  Captioning 

The  Council  of  Organizations  Serving  the 
Deaf  is  seeking  information  on  the  use  of  tele- 
vision captioning  to  benefit  the  country's  20 
million  hearing  impaired  viewers. 

Late  in  1970,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  issued  a  public  notice  regarding 
the  use  of  telecasts  to  inform  and  alert  hear- 
ing impaired  citizens.  The  recommendations 
included  three  areas  where  captions  should 
be  used: 

(1 )  Bulletins  of  an  emergency  nature 

such  as  approaching  tornadoes,  wind- 
storms, hazardous  driving  conditions, 
escaped  convicts,  industrial  accidents, 
health  hazards  and  other  community 
dangers. 

(2)  News  programs  to  include  visual 
clues  of  the  matter  under  discussion, 
weather  maps  to  have  descriptive 
phrases  placed  on  them. 

(3)  General  programming  to  include 
sports  programs  with  the  scoreboard  fre- 
quently flashed  on  the  screen,  that 
names  of  persons  being  pictured  be  pre- 
sented in  written  form  and  that  broad- 
casts of  movies  be  made  with  subtitles. 
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Classroom  Chattel 


o  from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  f 
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Kim  and  Beverly  moved  up  to  our  room 
this  year.  Brian  Trusty  is  a  new  boy  in  our 
room  and  in  our  school.  He  has  a  twin  brother 
Bruce  in  Mrs.  Screnar's  room.  They  look  so 


much  alike  that  we  hope  each  one  knows 
which  room  to  go  to  or  we  might  pick  the 
wrong  one. 

We  are  working  hard  to  get  stars  on  some 
new  seat  work  card  sets  that  we  try  to  match. 
We  match  colors,  shapes,  sets  of  objects  and 
words. 

Brian  brought  some  cat-tails  to  our  room. 
They  were  brown.  The  next  morning  the  seeds 
were  popping  out  of  one  of  them.  There  were 
so  many  that  they  felt  soft  and  furry.  We 
blew  some  around  to  see  how  they  travel. 

We  are  happy  to  be  back  in  school  and 
anxious  to  get  in  the  new  school. 

—Cindy  Kister 

Our  new  students  in  the  fourth  grade  are 
Ettore  Whiteford  and  Cheryl  Bower. 

— April  Carter 

We  are  getting  acquainted  with  the  abacus 
in  finding  place  value. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 

Tuesday  was  our  first  day  of  swimming  at 
the  Y.  It  is  real  nice  down  there  and  we  had 
fun. 

—Ettore  Whiteford 

Monday  we  visited  the  weather  bureau  re- 
lay station  on  Tenth  Avenue. 

— Cheryl  Bower 

Our  Applesauce 

Yesterday,  we  made  applesauce, 
Mrs.  Mattson  was  our  boss. 
We  cut  up  the  apples  and  put  them  in  a 
pan, 

We  didn't  think  of  a  can. 

Then  we  put  them  on  a  stove,  and  into  it 

a  spoon  dove. 
We  all  took  turns  at  stirring. 
Then  we  took  it  off  for  a  little  taste  and 

we  thought  it  needed  a  baste. 
Of  sugar  to  make  it  sweet. 
So  we  did  that  and  tasted  it  again, 
Then  we  put  it  in  a  bowl,  and  got  some 

cinnamon,  not  from  a  hole. 
Then  we  took  another  taste,  and  decided 

give  the  rest  another  baste 
Of  cinnamon. 

So  then  we  cleaned  up  our  mess,  and 
shared  it  with  Mrs.  Stafne's  room  for 
lunch,  Mr.  Deming,  Mrs.  Gillis,  and 
Mr,  Bischoff 

And  of  course  we  ate  a  lot,  too. 

— ^Tracy  Masterson 
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Jottings  From 
Junior  N,A,D. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Junior  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf  came  to  order  at  8:16 
p.m.  on  September  23,  1971. 

President  Douglas  Catron  asked  for  some 
ideas  on  what  we  can  do  this  year.  The  fol- 
lowing ideas  were  snack  bar,  party  for  pri- 
mary kids,  drama  after  meeting,  twice  a 
month  meetings,  a  time  limit  for  refreshment, 
and  to  think  about  how  to  raise  funds  and 
the  amount. 

The  treasurer  reported  the  treasury  bal- 
ance as  $194.05. 

Mark  Aleksinski  made  a  motion  that  we  set 
up  a  snack  bar  and  that  three  extra  cents 
will  be  charged  on  all  items.  Charlotte  Han- 
sen asked  that  we  have  snacks  such  as  po- 
tato chips,  pretzels  and  such.  Laurie  Mullins 
seconded  the  motion.  The  motion  was 
passed. 

Gregory  Lakey  made  the  motion  that  presi- 
dent choose  3  persons  on  the  snack  bar  com- 
mittee. It  was  accepted. 

We  discussed  a  party  for  the  little  children. 
Laurie  Mullins  volunteered  to  be  chairman 
for  the  party.  Tina  Braden  seconded.  It  was 
passed. 

We  discussed  having  a  meeting  twice  a 
month.  It  was  moved  to  be  on  second  and 
fourth  Thursday  of  month.  The  motion 
passed. 

We  decided  that  we  should  have  a  time 
limit  for  the  refreshment.  It  was  decided  to 
give  20  minutes  to  refreshment.  We  also  de- 
cided there  will  be  no  time  limit  for  our  meet- 
ing. 

We  discussed  fund  raising  and  a  motion 
was  made  that  we  try  to  raise  $700  by  spring. 
Pamela  Kovash  seconded  it  and  it  was 
passed. 

Mark  Aleksinski  made  a  motion  that  if  a 
member  does  not  show  up  for  a  meeting,  he 
or  she  must  pay  a  25  cents  fine;  if  a  person 
doesn't  show  up  due  to  illness  or  has  a  good 
reason,  he  may  be  excused  from  paying  the 
fine. 

Charlotte  Hansen  made  a  motion  that  we 
have  a  talent  show. 


Gregory  Lakey  moved  to  close  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  adjourned  at  9:28  p.m. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
Brenda  LeMieux 


Definitions  of  Methodology  .  .  . 
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child  is  learning  to  use  the  aid  effectively. 
Such  an  audiologist  should  know  what  music 
and  speech  sounds  like  to  children  with  dif- 
ferent types  of  hearing  loss,  so  that  a  child 
will  not  be  asked  to  do  the  impossible.  Many 
children  develop  resistance  to  hearing  aids 
because  of  low  tolerance  levels,  discomfort 
with  improperly-fitted  earmolds  or  simple  in- 
ability to  profit  by  the  use  of  an  aid. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  total  communi- 
cation concept  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
observed  countless  time  that  deaf  children  of 
deaf  parents  have  developed  better  language 
and  communication  skills  than  deaf  children 
of  hearing  parents,  and  the  most  obvious  fac- 
tor has  been  the  constant  communication  in 
the  home.  It  has  been  equally  obvious  that 
many  deaf  parents  of  low  educational 
achievement  have  proved  to  be  better  teach- 
ers at  home  than  professionals  in  preschool 
programs!  Since  the  education  level  of  the 
teachers  does  not  appear  to  be  the  important 
factor,  it  can  only  be  the  communication 
factor  that  makes  the  deaf  parent  a  superior 
teacher. 

Total  communication,  then,  means  the  use 
of  every  method  of  instruction  known  to  edu- 
cators, by  all  of  the  important  people  in  a 
child's  environment.  It  is  accepted  that  chil- 
dren learn  more  out  of  than  in  a  classroom. 

It  is  also  accepted  that  a  tremendous  effort 
must  be  made  by  parents — an  effort  that  is 
significantly  greater  than  that  which  is  made 
for  the  hearing  child.  If  the  parent  fails  in  this, 
then  the  school,  the  teacher  or  the  system, 
whether  it  be  "oral"  or  "total"  cannot  be 
entirely  at  fault.  —  THE  DEAF  AMERICAN, 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf  magazine  for 
all  the  deaf,  June  1971. 
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Awards  Day 


FOR  CmZENSHSP-Chariotte  Hansen  is  receiv- 
ing her  award  for  citizenship  from  the  Civitan 
Club.  (Photo  by  R.  Multins) 


Many  Students  Honored 
At  Awards  Ceremony 

Listed  are  the  awards  and  the  recipients 
of  the  Awards  Day,  May  28,  1971.  No  distinc- 
tion is  being  made  as  to  which  department 
the  recipients  are  members. 

HEISEY  AWARD:  Doug  Catron;  CIVITAN 
CITIZENSHIP:  Charlotte  Hansen,  Brenda 
Wetherelt;  D.A.R.  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP,  Sem- 
elee  Lake,  Tracy  Masterson;  D.A.R.  HISTORY, 
Cathy  Morgan,  Ki  Weingart;  AMERICAN 
LEGION:  Robin  Whitford,  Roger  Forbes; 
AMERICANLEGION  AUXILIARY:  Tina 
Braden,  Vicki  Burgett;  NATIONAL  FRATER- 
NAL SOCIETY  OF  DEAF:  Mike  Huber,  Brenda 
LeMieux;  ROYAL  NEIGHBORS  OF  AMER- 
ICA: Donna  Christenson,  Steven  Yackley; 
ZALE'S  IMPROVEMENT:  Tom  Masterson, 
Tracy  Masterson,  Cindy  Kister,  Barbara  Bear- 
crane;  ODD  FELLOWS  ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD:  Robin  Whitford;  WOODMEN  OF  THE 
WORLD  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD:  Gregory 
Lakey. 


PLEASED— Steven  Yackley  is  tickled  with  his 
award  from  the  Royal  Neighbors  of  America. 
(Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 


THANK  YOU-Seme!ee  Lake  is  thanking  Mrs. 
Grace  Prenner  for  her  D.A.R.  Good  Citizenship 
Award.  Looking  on  are  J.  William  Lenth  (left), 
principal  of  the  Dept.  for  Hearing  Handicapped 
and  R.  J.  Deming,  principal  of  the  Dept.  for 
Visually  Impaired.  (Photo  by  R.  AA,ullins) 
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FROM  THE  AUXILIARY-Vickie  Burgett  is  receiv- 
ing her  award  from  American  Legion  Representa- 
tive Martin  Eriksen  who  subbed  for  the  auxiliary 
presenter.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 


PROFICIENT— Cindy  Kister  Ts  receiving  her  award 
for  excellence  in  spelling  from  R.  Deming,  prin- 
cipal. (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 


ODD  FELLOWS-Robin  Whitford  is  being  pre- 
sented his  award  from  the  Odd  Fellows  for 
achievement  by  Mr.  Richard  Gipe.  (Photo  by 
R.  Mullins) 


MOST  IMPROVED  TRAVELER-Lyle  Burgett  holds 
tightly  to  his  trophy  for  most  improved  pupil  in 
mobility.  He  had  received  it  from  Mr.  Bischoff  in 
the  background.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 
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Definitions  of  Methodology  ... 

Continued  from  Page  Thirteen 

2.  Brill,  Richard  G.  Total  Communication  as  a 
Basis  for  Educating  Prelingually  Deaf  Children. 
Communication  Symposium,  1970,  report  on  a 
conference  on  communication  at  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Deaf. 

3.  Rainer,  John  D.  and  Altshuler,  Kenneth  Z.  Psy- 
chiatry and  the  Deaf.  Report  of  a  Workshop  for 
Psychiatrists,  New  York  Psychiatric  Institute. 
SRS  publication,  1967.  Also:  Grinker,  Roy  S., 
Psychiatric  Diagnosis,  Therapy  and  Research 
on  the  Psychotic  Deaf.  Final  report,  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  1969. 

4.  Adier,  Edna,  Editor.  Research  Trends  in  Deaf- 
ness, State  of  the  Art.  Publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Healthj  Education  and  Welfare,  SRS, 
1970. 


Scientists  to  Attend 
A.F.B.  October  Seminar 

Sixty  scientists  and  technologists  from  a 
dozen  countries  will  converge  on  New  York 
late  in  October  for  a  three-day  seminar  (Oct. 
25-27)  sponsored  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  The  conference  will  be 
keyed  to  the  theme  "Science  and  Blindness: 
Retrospective  and  Prospective."  The  founda- 
tion, a  national,  non-profit  advisory  agency 
serving  the  entire  field  of  blindness,  will  con- 
duct the  seminar  as  part  of  a  week-long 
series  of  activities  marking  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary. 

Other  major  events  for  the  week  will  be  a 
two-day  symposium  directed  towards  atti- 
tudes on  blindness  (Oct.  28-29),  and  pres- 
entation of  the  1971  Miguel  Medal  to  Dr. 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  at  a  banquet 
Oct.  27.  Dr.  Wiesner  will  receive  the  medal, 
awarded  annually  by  the  foundation  for  out- 
standing service  in  the  field  of  blindness. 
The  medal  is  named  for  the  late  M.  C.  Migel, 
first  president  of  the  foundation.  The  founda- 
tion is  honoring  Dr.  Wiesner  for  his  efforts 
in  fostering  technological  research  at  M.l.T. 
which  has  been  designed  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  visually  impaired  persons,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  reading  and  mobility. 


The  same  evening  will  see  Lord  Fraser  of 
Lonsdale  receiving  the  Helen  Keller  Interna- 
tional Award  for  Outstanding  Service  to  Blind 
Persons,  presented  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  Overseas  Blind.  The  latter  is  an  affil- 
iate of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  British  industrialist,  blinded  in  action 
during  World  War  1,  was  cited  for  the  Helen 
Keller  Award  because  of  his  work  as  board 
chairman  and  as  the  inspirational  leader  of 
the  famed  St.  Dunstan's  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter for  the  Blind  in  England. 

Donald  Raikes'  Poem  Wins 
Third  Place,  National  Rating 

Donald  E.  Raikes,  10,  of  Billings,  shared 
third  place  honors  in  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America's  "National  Poetry  Contest  for  Blind 
Children,"  it  was  announced. 

Donald's  poem  "My  Cat"  won  him  $25  in 
the  nationwide  competition.  He  is  a  student 
in  the  Department  of  Visually  Impaired. 

The  contest  was  open  to  blind  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  to  12  who  are  readers  of 
Expectations,  a  Braille  Institute  publication 
directed  to  sightless  youth  in  grades  three  to 
six  who  read  Braille.  It  is  distributed  nation- 
ally, free  of  charge,  and  contains  stories, 
articles,  poetry  and  two  pages  of  embossed 
pictures.  Donald's  poem  will  appear  in  the 
1971  edition  of  the  book  along  with  the  en- 
tries of  the  other  p,.ze  winners. 

Cathy  Sequera  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  and 
Cynthia  Ann  Hollis  of  Carson,  Calif.,  won  first 
and  second  place  honors,  respectively,  in 
the  competition. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were  Ethel  Jacob- 
son,  poet;  Myra  Cohn  Livingston,  writer  and 
poet,  and  Frances  Clarke  Sayers,  writer, 
lecturer  and  librarian. 


Dr.  Powrie  V.  Doctor  Dies  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Three 

A  native  of  Scotch  Plains,  Belleville,  Kan- 
sas, Dr.  Doctor  was  a  graduate  of  the  Olathe, 
Kansas,  high  school.  He  is  survived  by  a  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Amy  Mae  Rice  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  who 
is  a  teacher  at  the  Oklahoma  School  of  the 
Deaf,  and  a  niece  and  nephew.  Dr.  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Rice  became  teachers  of  the  deaf 
because  of  the  deafness  of  a  brother,  Frank 
C.  Doctor,  now  deceased. 
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MONTANA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND 

3800  SECOND  AVENUE  NORTH 
GREAT  FALLS,  MONTANA  59401 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  is  administered  by  a  Superintendent  (Floyd  J.  McDowell)  and  is  governed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Funds  to  operate  the  School  and  funds  for  capital  replace- 
ment and  construction  are  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature. 

The  School  operates  on  a  9-month  school  schedule  running  from  approximately  the 
first  week  in  September  to  the  first  week  in  June.  The  residence  facilities  are  open  for  these 
months  except  for  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter  holidays  when  all  children  are 
required  to  go  home.  No  attendance  is  maintained  during  the  summer  months. 

The  School  operates  two  separate  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS: 

(1)  A  Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired,  and 

(2)  A  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Vision  Impaired 

For  those  children  in  need  of  this  special  education  who  live  outside  the  City  of  Great 
Falls,  a  dormitory  residence  is  maintained  and  staffed  with  competent  people. 

Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired 

Eligibility: 

Any  child  who  is  a  resident  of  Montana  and  is  educationally  disadvantaged 
because  of  a  hearing  loss  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School.  Minimum  age 
limitations  have  been  removed  by  legislative  action.  Maximum  age  of  attendance 
is  21  years. 
Limitations  for  Admittance: 

1.  Age  limits  as  noted  above. 

2.  Hearing  loss  must  be  certified  and  substantiated  by  medical  authority  and/or  audi- 
ological  examination. 

3.  Educable.  The  child  must  fall  within  the  limits  of  intelligence  wherein  he  will  profit 
from  an  educational  program  of  stimulation.  In  other  words^ — the  primary  handicap- 
ping condition  must  be  the  loss  of  hearing.  (This  limitation  is  rather  freely  adminis- 
tered because  of  the  inexactness  of  testing  methods  available.) 

4.  Parents  or  guardian  must  be  responsible  for  the  following  costs: 

a.  Transportation  to  and  from  school  for  all  required  school  holidays. 

b.  Personal  needs  of  the  child,  such  as:  clothing,  toiletries,  spending  money,  etc. 

c.  Medical  treatment,  examinations,  hospitalization,  therapy,  medicines,  etc.  (Rou- 
tine examination  for  minor  ailments  are  provided  by  medical  staff  at  the  School.) 

There  are  no  fees  or  charges  for  education,  room  or  board.  These  costs  are  covered 
fully  by  school  funds. 

Department  for  the  Blind  and  Vision  Impaired 

Eligibility: 

Any  child  who  is  a  resident  of  Montana  and  because  of  a  limitation  of  vision  cannot 
successfully  compete  in  a  regular  school  program  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School. 
Limitations  for  Admission: 

1.  Age  limits — No  minimum  except  as  dictated  by  available  staff  and  facilities.  Maxi- 
mum age — 21  years. 

2.  Vision  loss — Certification  by  opthalmological  examination.  Generally  the  legal  defini- 
nition  of  blindness  is  used  as  the  limitation  for  admission  except  in  those  cases  of 
deterioration  prognosis. 

3.  Educability— -The  child  must  fall  within  the  limits  of  intelligence  wherein  a  program 
of  academic  training  will  be  beneficial.  In  other  words,  the  primary  handicapping  con- 
dition must  be  the  loss  or  limitation  of  vision.  Because  of  inexactness  of  testing  meth- 
ods for  the  very  young  child,  assumptions  of  educability  are  quite  freely  made 
where  conditions  indicate  the  advisability  of  such  interpretation. 

4.  Parents  or  guardian  must  be  responsible  for  the  following  costs: 

Same  as  for  Department  for  Hearing  Impaired:  See  Paragraph  4  in  Limitations  for 
Admittance  above. 

For  information  regarding  admission  of  students  or  the  general  operation  of  the  School, 
please  write  to: 

Superintendent's  Office 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

3800  Second  Avenue  North 

Qreat  Falls,  Montana  59401 


